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^ IBIiCPCDIBID 

by 
SYLVIA REY 

MIND you, there was nothing queer about Johnny Back, unless you think 
liking music is queer. He ate well, slept well, was more often in the upper than 
in the lower half of his class at school, and played an average game of football. 

Above all he liked classical music, and on his holidays at home he practically 
monopolised the family gramophone. By supper-time on the end of his first day 
home he was sure to have tried over, at least once, every new record his father 
had bought during the term. 

Of course another thing that might account for his taste is the fact that his 
elder brother had always seemed very much older, quite a man in Johnny's 
eyes, and certainly doing a man's job now in a factory. This left Johnny very 
much on his own, much of his fun and many of his imaginary friends arising 
from his own very lively imagination. It only needed a word, quite a dull word 
often, to set Johnny's imagination racing. For example, the one word 
"Dormitory" setting him off on the adventure we are about to relate. 

What happened was this. His father and the Vicar of Oakham met in the High 
Street one day, and had the sort of pretty duU conversation grown-up people 
do have. Johnny, like any other sensible boy retired into his own dreams, 
letting the grown-up voices just rumble away as a background noise, a sort of 
ground-base to the livelier, if silent, activities in his own head. Then in spite 
of himself he heard a few words in the Vicar's penetrating voice. 

"Oakham," said the Vicar, "is becoming just a Dormitory." 

Johnny could hardly believe his ears, and then his father agreed with the Vicar! 

"Yes," said Johnny's father, "it has happened to all the little towns in this 
valley. We're just in the Dormitory country, thirty miles from London." 

This seemed very ordinary conversation to the Vicar and Johnny's father, but 
then neither vicars nor fathers can look into a boy's mind. They would have 
been astonished to see what images their talk had raised in the mind of Johnny 
Back. He didn't know that when City people settle in a country district, and 



cover over the farm land with Desirable Residences, and catch the City train 
every morning to their offices, then the House Agents call that neighbourhood 
a "Dormitory" because the City people only sleep there. 

"Oakham turning into a Dormitory" meant to Johnny Back some bewitchment 
or spell-casting of the sort you read about in Rip Van Winkle, a whole neigh- 
bourhood thrown into a magic sleep. Wasn't there some American story about 
a place called "Sleepy Hollow"? That the Vicar and his father should gravely 
agree that something of the sort was happening to Oakham impressed Johnny 
very strongly. He began to remember aU the signs of magic change that he 
hadn't previously understood. And the more he thought of it the more certain 
he became that the music shop, opened in the High Street just before the war, 
was the Sorcerer's headquarters, the Aladdin's Cave, where the change had 
begun. 

The place was significantly called the Cave of Harmony! It had fascinated Johnny 
from the beginning. At first all the grown-ups had been hotly "for" or "against". 
Some said it would spoil the High Street, others said it would be a blessing to 
the town. Johnny hadn't said so, but he definitely was a "for". 

The Cave of Harmony was made to look like a rustic arbour. The whole shop- 
front, where the dull old draper had been, was transformed in one night up as 
far as the first-floor windows. The wizardry was simple enough really. The very 
big headquarters in London had these fronts standardised for aU their branches 
throughout the country. Their experienced fitters bolted up the ready-made 
panels in no time. Then on the "grass bank" in the window there was a card- 
board nymph, listening entranced to the strains of a gramophone, beside a pool 
shaped of looking-glass. On the dummy trees there hung engraved portraits 
of the great composers whose music the nymph was enjoying. The Vicar 
thought the whole thing in dreadful taste, but Johnny was entranced. He never 
passed the window without stopping to look in. And while he looked at the 
rugged features of Beethoven, the majestic Handel, and the very young-looking 
Mozart, the strains of their enchanting music alternately swelled and died away 
in the recesses of the shop. When the door was open Johnny sometimes saw the 
pleasant girl in a green smock who helped people to find the records, or showed 
them to the inner sound-proof room where, before buying anything, they could 
listen to the playing of a very sumptuous electric gramophone. 

Johnny had wished many a time that his stock of impudence, if not of money, 
was greater. Then he would have walked in boldly and listened to a dozen 
records every day — as he had heard ladies sometimes try hats in a shop without 
any intention of buying one. 




"The Sorcerer's Apprentice selected an ariiiful" {Page 6) 



He did get as far as asking for a catalogue, and that had become his favourite 
reading. It had some good stories about most of the great composers, and the 
titles of many of their compositions 

"Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn." 

"The Sorcerer's Apprentice" was the name of one record that struck his iniagina- 
tion, and he at once conferred that title on the pleasant girl in the green smock 
who had given him the catalogue. 

Then after weeks and months of imaginary anticipation Johnny had his great 

experience. 

Just one week after the meeting with the Vicar in the High Street was Johnny's 

birthday. His father was aware of Johnny's interest in music, and wisely willing 

to encourage it. Among the birthday presents was an envelope containing a 

ten-shiUing note and the simple message "For your favourite record". 

Johnny bolted his breakfast and took hardly any notice of his other presents in 
his haste to get to the High Street. The day was brilliantly sunny, and in contrast 
with the street the Cave of Harmony did seem really a cool arbour. 

The "Sorcerer's Apprentice" in her green smock looked more than ever like 

the musical nymph in the window. But of course she was much more lively and 

pleasant. 

"A record," she said. "Well, what sort of music do you like?" 

Johnny had his answer ready! 

"Something I can play over and over again without getting tired of it, like 

Mozart or Beethoven." 

They moved over to a long rack which seemed to contain every record that had 

ever been made. 

The Sorcerer's Apprentice selected an armful. "I'm sure one of these will be the 

one you want," she said, "but take your time and try them all over." 

She led the way into the cool, quiet audition room, and shut Johnny away from 

the world with an enormous electric gramophone and an even bigger armchair. 

The first record was the Ave Maria by Bach. He liked it enough to play it twice, 

then realised he had another dozen records to play. 

The second record was called the Harmonious Blacksmith by Handel, and the 
label said it was played on a harpsichord. How fine and delicate this old instru- 
ment sounded compared to its modern successor, the piano! Next came a 
serenade by Haydn, which Johnny already knew and was glad to hear 
again. 
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"... Johnny found himself surrounded by grown-ups in carnival costumes." {?age 8) 



The gramophone itself turned the reverse side of the record, and a Mozart 
serenade from the opera Don Giovanni filled the room. The sunny heat of the 
High Street, even the shop and his immediate surroundings seemed unreal. 

The music was 

"Annihilating aU that's made 
To a green thought in a green shade." 

Johnny lounged back in the deep chair, his eyes resting drowsily on the disc 
going round and round, and then suddenly the magic started! As you do in 
dreams, Johnny found that he had picked up aU the records and they had slipped 
from his arms. The broken pieces lay all over the floor, but there had been 
no crash that Johnny could hear! Then coloured smoke seemed to rise quickly 
from the broken pieces; the smoke grew quite solid, and in a moment Johimy 
found himself surrounded by grown-ups in carnival costumes. Before he had 
time to be frightened he recognised several faces — Beethoven, Mozart, Schubert, 
Haydn, Liszt, and all the others whose records he had just broken. 

"Disgraceful," said an old man in a very large wig whom Johnny recognised 
as Old Father Bach. "Life is made too easy for you youngsters nowadays — ^you 
go into a shop, pick up a round disc, sit down in an armchair, press a button, and 
listen to any music you fancy. Now when I was a boy ..." 

And as grown-ups do when they start off "when I was a boy", he plunged into 
a pretty miserable tale which unfortunately was true. 

"When I was a boy, there was a book of music I wanted to study. It belonged 
to my brother, also a musician, who jealously locked it away. Whenever the 
nights were bright enough I stole into the music-room, without a candle, and 
copied the whole piece into my little pocket-book. My brother surprised me 
playing it over one day, and in a rage seized the book and tore it up. He was 
too late though. Every note was secure in my memory. In those days 
studying was strenuous, and towards the end of my life I became totally 
blind." 

At this another tall and broad gentleman stood beside him. He wore a similar 
wig, and altogether Johnny thought the two looked very much like brothers. 
But he didn't dare say so, nor did Handel, the newcomer, leave him any 
time to speak. 

"Yes, they told me of your blindness," he said to Bach, "but though I realise 
what a blow it must have been, I have always envied you for the quiet life you 
were able to lead at Leipzig, surrounded by your famUy. There was too much 
noise in my life. Travelling, courts and concert haUs and theatres, temperamen- 
tal opera singers, in short, too much showiness to let me dig deeper into my 
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art. Well, I puUed up in the nick of time, locked the stage door, bolted my 
windows, and drew the curtains over them." 

"My servant later told me that I gave him a real fright when unsuspectingly he 
entered the room. I must have been in a complete trance, staring at the lighted 
candle on my table and unaware of everything else. It was that red candle 
which first brought the idea home to me as it burned down and the molten wax 
clung to its side. My eyes grew dim, but the candle grew brighter and brighter, 
until I thought I could see the Messiah Himself standing there dictating the 
work I had begun. When The Messiah was first performed, the gentlemen came 
without their swor&s, and the ladies in skirts without hoops, so that we could 
fit more people into the small hall, and when the choir began the 'Hallelujah 
Chorus', the King, who was present, gave the signal to rise in reverence." 

"You certainly had more luck than I had," a lean fellow with a long nose butted 
in. "By the way," he interrupted himself, "I suppose you've heard of me? I'm 
from Vienna, and they call me Papa Haydn, though why the respectful 'Papa', 
goodness only knows — ^I'm as full of mischief as any of them. But that's beside 
the point. What I want to teU you is that your story reminds me. of a very funny 
thing that happened to me once. As a matter of fact, it was also in London. 
At the time I was there, people made a habit of falling asleep in the middle of a 
concert, usually during the second movement of a symphony. They apparently 
saw no reason why they should keep awake during my performances any more 
than during any others, and right in the middle of my new symphony they 
nodded oflF as if I had said the word 'Go'. But I wouldn't let them get away 
with it. Oh no, not by a long chalk. I wrote another symphony and at the 
crucial moment, when they were all half-way gone, I brought in an enormous 
drum. Glory, did they jump, especially the ladies. And every time they tried 
to drop oflF, in came the drum again. It was quite a game of oral hide-and-seek, 
and the symphony is still known as the 'Drum' symphony^ though some call 
it the 'Surprise'. Both titles, I dare say, are apt enough." 
Papa Haydn laughingly turned round to find his favourite pupU. 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart worshipped his former teacher, who was, of course, 
very proud of him, too. "You have surpassed even my expectations of you," 
he told the little one, "your opera Don Giovanni is a real masterpiece which wiU 
last throughout the ages, making every future musician feel sorry he did not 
write it himself." 

"Don Giovanni, Don Giovanni" Mozart repeated, and the smile on his face gave 
way to a sad, appealing look. "Do you know," he continued, "I wrote this 
opera down while watching children play at football under my window. I had 
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it all worked out in my mind, so I could just sit back and feel happy and create 
my music. When it was performed, the applause made the walls shake, and a 
whole town fell a-singing my tunes. A masterpiece, you say? Yes, Don Giovanni 
certainly is a masterpiece, yet isn't it strange to think that the master himself 
should have gone home that night without enough money in his pocket to buy 
himself and his wife a decent meal — the man who wrote Don Giovanni!" 

"Cheer up, Wolferl," remarked a rough but friendly voice, and everyone stood 
aside to let Ludwig van Beethoven pass. "What's the good of grousing?" he 
exclaimed. "Agreed, the world's in a pretty bad state at times, but sulking 
won't make it any better. Why shrug your shoulders and slink into a corner 
repeating your grievances ! Go out and do something about it. Of course you 
may fail — you probably will — but in the long run your efforts will have been 
worth while. I remember the time when in France Napoleon rose to power. I 
was wild, beside myself with joy. Another age had come and was going to last. 
Here was culture, love of humanity, fair play, in short everything worth living 
for, embodied in one man — Napoleon. 'Hail, brother!' I cried, and composed 
a message for him, my third symphony, a hymn to all he stood for in my mind. 
But while I was stiU writing. Napoleon went from one town to another, from 
one country to another, conquering all, devastating aU, using his powers solely 
for waging war, destroying where he might have built up. At first I wanted to 
destroy the music I had written for him, but then I remembered those who had 
resolutely stood up and were stiU holding out against the invader, never minding 
the odds, and I crossed out his name from the fly-leaf and in its stead put 
'Eroica', the Heroic Symphony." 

For a moment no one spoke. Johnny, forgetting his shyness, had taken a few 
steps forward, his face radiant as he looked up at the composer. Beethoven saw 
it, and for once his grave features lit up. Without saying a word, he patted 
Johnny on the shoulder, then turned abruptly and was gone. 

"How wonderful! I do wish he'd stayed!" Johnny sighed. "Do you think he'd 
talk to me if I followed him?" "Let him be. Please let him be," pleaded 
Franz Schubert, a short but sturdy young man with a round, good-natured 
face, the corners of his mouth twitching a little. "Poor soul, poor dear creature," 
he lamented, "his deafness is constantly increasing, and the operation he has 
recently had only made matters worse. Sometimes he cannot even hear his own 
music." There were tears in his eyes, but he tried to hide them by fidgeting 
with his glasses. 

"Dreadful things these are!" he ejaculated. "They never seem to fit, and then 
they slip and are either mislaid or broken whenever I want them most. Once I 
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had been asked to come to a musical party at a very important place where all 
sorts of celebrities had been invited. On the morning of the great day I promptly 
lost my glasses. Couldn't find them anywhere, so in the end I had to give up 
hunting for them. Just as I was going out to buy a new pair, in walked two 
friends of mine, one of them the singer Vogl. 'Make yourselves at home,' I 
called out to them, 'won't be long!' Did they make themselves at home! When 
I came back and opened the door of my room I thought the end of the world 
had come. Nothing, not one piece of furniture or clothing was where I'd left 
it, everything had been turned upside down and inside out, and in the midst 
of aU the pandemonium Vogl and the other feUow were stiU digging for my 
old spectacles. This was too much for one morning. Standing rigid on the 
threshold, my empty purse in one hand and the new glasses in the other, I 
closed my eyes tightly, and howled and howled and howled. Meanwhile Vogl, to 
cheer me up, had installed himself at the piano and was singing my new Spring 
Song, which he had found lying on the table with the ink still wet on it. Quite 
amazed, I stumbled forward and sat down in the washbasin by mistake. Hearing 
my song sung aloud I realised what a fine piece of work I had turned out, and 
Vogl insisted on singing it at that party the same night. He reaUy did, and within 
a few minutes I had become the centre of attention and the sensation of the 
evening. Everyone was looking for me and cheering, shouting my name aU 
over the place, but by that time I had already disappeared and was hiding behind 
a dark velvet curtain. It took them quite a while to spot me, and then I was 
literally dragged to the piano, where Rossini, the Italian singer and composer, 
threw his arms round my neck, gave me a rather wet kiss and slapped my back 
till I was bruised all over. Up went his arms, down came my new glasses, and 
before I could do anything about it, they fell on the floor and were crushed by 
the foot of the Italian maestro." 

There was an uncomfortable pause, and no one knew whether to laugh and if 
that would be the right thing to do. On the one hand, that was what they aU 
felt like, on the other it might have hurt Schubert's feelings. At last, when 
something really had to be done to break the silence. Hector Berlioz, a journalist 
as well as a composer, came to the rescue. 

"I can't say I like emotional demonstrations myself," he stated, and a sUght 
blush spread over his finely cut features. "It's so awkward for the onlookers. 
When I was — ^weU — about seven years older than this youngster here," he 
pointed to Johnny, "I conducted my Pathetic Symphony and Childe Harold, which 
I had then completed, at a concert in Paris. Paganini, the celebrated vioUnist, 
was in the audience, and as I was stepping down from the platform after the 
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final chords, he rushed up to me, his long, thin legs striding out and the tails 
of his coat swinging up behind him, and with tears running down his cheeks 
declared he had never been so deeply moved by any music. I'm afraid I only 
blushed and couldn't think of anything to say, but he hauled me back to the 
platform, knelt down — yes, he really did — and kissed my hands. KISSED MY 
HANDS! I'd never felt so embarrassed in all my life, and I didn't know where 
to look. Then would you believe it, the very next morning he sent me a cheque 
for twenty thousand francs. I could hardly trust my eyes, and even now, after 
all these years, this miracle seems almost incredible to me." 

"Is that reaUy so?" broke in the gentle, melancholy voice of Frederic Chopin. 
"Twenty thousand francs! May I congratulate you?" "My dear Chopin," 
Berlioz replied, "surely this sum doesn't seem so extraordinary to you. I know 
you're not a millionaire, but all the same you aren't exactly a pauper, are you? 
What about that recent trip of yours to — ^where was it, some southern island or 
other?" 

Chopin hung his head and moaned: "I suppose you mean Majorca? You are 
right, I was lucky to be able to go there even though it was at Majorca that I 
developed the first symptoms of my fatal illness." Seeing the astonished look 
on the faces of those around him, he added: "Oh, I thought you knew. The 
news was broken to me one day when three doctors came to see me at the 
monastery where I lived with my friends. One doctor said I was going to die, 
the second, I was dying, while the third maintained I should by rights already 
be dead. Still coughing badly, and utterly discouraged, I sat back at my piano 
when they had gone, and when my friends had set forth on their nightly expedi- 
tion around the ruins near the ancient monastery, I was suddenly afraid, very 
much afraid. There wasn't a sound except the creaking of old wood and the 
steady patter of rain on the roof. The room was as dark as it was large, the land 
outside wild and almost uninhabited, and I realised how alone I was, alone 
with the knowledge that my illness was incurable. Drop . . . drop . . . drop .... 
drop . . . The rain fell on the soft ground, and all at once I felt that my fingers 
were repeating that rhythm on the piano. Tap . . . tap . . . tap . . . tap . . . the 
same note all the time, while above this, my mind was weaving a slow tune. 
At first it was very sad, but the perpetual drip of the raindrops persisted until in 
the end they comforted me, and my tune, too, became more cheerful and 
concluded quite happily. I wrote it down later on, and those to whom I played 
it called it The Kaindrop Prelude." 

"Yes, Chopin, you were very much alone, weren't you?" commiserated Franz 
Liszt, taking Chopin's hands into his own. "True, there was always someone 
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to look after you, but all the same, you could have done without them and, 
once you were away from the piano, they would never have missed you. I was 
more fortunate — however much and however long I travelled, however much 
I worked abroad, whenever I was tired of the showy drawing-rooms and people 
who had either nothing or too much to say, I had a home to go back to. The 
doors of Hungary were always open to me, and there in my native country 
was my sanctuary. At night I would go out on the banks of the rushing Danube. 
I knew the place where under the clear summer sky a fire would be lit and a 
warm welcome would await me. The gipsies, who live up in the hills, would 
jump to their feet when they caught sight of me, raise their fiddles and play their 
old, old tunes, now slowly, now so quickly that the ground seemed to quiver 
under my feet, and then slowly again, while, on the steps of their wagons, the 
women would rock in rhythm and join in the melodies. I remembered their 
music and wrote it down, building it up into what I later called my Hungarian 
Khapsodies. No, I was never lonely, there was too much to be given, too much 
for me to receive." 

"Doesn't that rather depend on how you look at things?" queried Brahms, 
raising his face with the long white beard, striding across the room to Liszt. 
"I suppose it would apply to Hungary, but in Germany, where I used to live, 
popular attention would altogether turn into too much of a nuisance to be 
tolerated. No, I certainly don't agree with you; why can't they leave a man 
alone? They want to make you gossip so much about yourself, your feelings, 
your work, that there's not much time left for getting on with your job. I 
myself was a victim of autograph hunters until I definitely put a stop to it. It 
didn't matter how often I told them I did not go in for that kind of thing, they 
would keep on pestering me. Someone, anxious to obtain a reply and thus my 
signature, once wrote me asking how much I would charge for the piano she 
alleged I had for sale. Of course I had never dreamt of selling a piano, and I 
didn't reply. Came a telegram, reading: 'Your order for ten dozen rapiers, 
genuine Solingen made, will be despatched in a day or two. We take the liberty 
of obtaining payment through the post office'. Needless to say, I wasn't in the 
least impressed, and still more needless to say no rapiers ever arrived, nor was 
I charged for any." 

Brahms chuckled, highly delighted that he'd been able to dodge someone who'd 
been trying to make a fool of him. Looking up, he saw Peter Tchaikovsky 
coming towards him. "Hullo, young man," he called, "how are things with 
you these days? They tell me you're getting on extremely well." 

"Yes, sir," Tchaikovsky answered, "that's what they tell me, too. I only hope 
i8 
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they're right — I myself am not so sure. They seem to like my stuflf weU enough. 
Oh yes, they do, and after all is said and done, I think it's mighty fine by the 
time I've finished with it, but whenever I start writing something I'm convinced 
it's never going to be any good. It's the same with conducting. I take it you 
know the dances from The Voivode, my first opera. You should have seen me 
conduct them, I got on to the platform cheered by the whole house and the 
orchestra as well. I'd been dead-beat with stage fright before, but the applause 
just about finished me off. Trembling in my boots, I turned my back on the 
audience and couldn't find enough courage to look at the orchestra. I nearly 
swooned when it was all over, and I was informed that the concert had been a 
tremendous success." 

A similar character was Antonin Dvorak, the Czech composer. "I'm just as 
bad if you come to think of it," he said, "no good at all in public. Once outside 
my own front door I'm the despair of all those who have the bad luck to deal 
with me. Take my visit to London, for instance. I suppose you've all heard 
what a delightful mess I made of things over there?" Seeing the others shake 
their heads, he continued: 

"For some reason or other, unknown to me, London aroused my appetite. It 
didn't matter how much I ate, I was always hungry, and always ready to 
consume another square meal. Walking down the West End one morning, I 
felt overcome by a sudden longing for food, so I turned into the nearest 
restaurant, seated myself at a nicely laid table, began to study the menu, and 
hailed a passing waiter. StUl perusing the menu, I went on to explain what I 
wanted, how I wanted it, that I wanted it quickly, and could I have the wine 
list, too. I looked around for that list, and it was then that I actually saw the 
waiter. He was breathing hard and trying to say something, but I was far too 
hungry to wait and told him to hurry up with the wine list. By now several 
others had come up to my table, all looking just as dumbfounded, aU breathing 
hard, and aU desperately trying to say something. Suddenly I felt someone 
grasping my arm, putting my hat on my head and himself snatching my belong- 
ings, and before I knew what I was in for, I found myself back in the street, 
pushed along by a grasping friend who'd followed me and saved me in time: 
that restaurant hadn't been a restaurant at all, but one of the most fashionable 
private clubs in the country, the 'waiter' being the most distinguished member 
of that club." 

Dvorak turned to find himself confronted by Arthur Sullivan, who was smiling. 
By now Johnny had sidled up to Dvorak and was whispering to him: "That's 
Sullivan, Sir, the one who wrote The Mikado." 
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Sullivan had apparently overheard this remark. He put his hands into his 
pockets, turned his back on the others, and repeated: "The Mikado! To think 
that that's the piece of work I should be remembered by most — how very 
extraordinary." He swung round again, feeling he owed an explanation. 

"Let me assure you," he said, "if it hadn't been for the patience of some of my 
friends this opera would never have been written. Up to then, most of my work 
had been successful, too easily successful for my liking. I was celebrated, I was 
cheered, I was given all kinds of honours, but I was not given sufficient peace 
of mind of which I was most in need. My music, though very popular, did 
not satisfy me. I knew it to be pretty, but I also realised how shallow, meaning- 
less and, if I may use the word, how cheap it was. I declined to write any 
more like it, and went abroad to devote the rest of my life to the music I 
knew I could write if only I was left alone. I wasn't. Letters poured in from 
a nonplussed D'Oyly Carte and a more than indignant Gilbert. I told them 
that if I was to write any more for them it would have to be something entirely 
different. Gilbert, bless him, after assuring me that if I wanted another man to 
write the words he would willingly stand aside, sent me a few sketches he had 
made. Those sketches won me over at once. There was so much scope in them 
that my hands were itching to go back to set them to music. Lively and full 
of colour, they opened up a grand new vista for me, and to my mind it was not 
any longer a question of whether I should write this opera at all, but how 
quickly I should be able to write it. I could see it all before me, the vivid 
scenery and the lavishness of the Far East, the gorgeous processions and 
splendid robes, and against this background of extravagance, little Yum- Yum 
sighing for her 'wandering minstrel'. I returned to London at once and set to 
work, happy to be doing it, and happy to know that my friendship with Gilbert 
had been restored." 

"For English musicians, we have not much to grumble at, my dear Sullivan." 
The speaker was an impressive-looking old gentleman, whom Johnny recog- 
nised from the gramophone shop photographs to be Edward Elgar. "On the 
whole," he went on, "they treated both of us well. The trials of my early years, 
at any rate, gave me a first-hand knowledge of the humble miUtary band. They 
were a bit slow to appreciate the more ambitious things like the Dream of 
Gerontius, but when the Germans played it at a musical festival, and Richard 
Strauss made a speech in praise of it, the British people seemed to take me for 
granted as the country's official musician. My march from the Coronation Ode 
for King Edward VII, popularly called Land of Hope and Glory, has become an 
almost inseparable companion to God Save the King. All the universities have 
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given me degrees of honour, and I am oiBcially known as Master of the King's 
Music." The old gentleman sighed and went on. 

"You know, Sullivan, your friend Gilbert would have seen the humour of the 
situation. My oratorios and chamber music make a small appeal to our country- 
men compared with their love for my simpler military marches. The five years 
I spent in the faraway 1 870's, as bandmaster to the Worcester County Lunatic 
Asylum, seem to have given me the key to the widest public understanding." 

This last remark gave Johnny a shock. His clearest memory of his first trip to 
London was the glittering band of the Brigade of Guards, all sparkling with 
red and gold, and playing Elgar's Vomp and Circumstance with the most glorious 
crash of brass. 

He wanted to tell the old gentleman this, and tried to jump up and speak. 
It was such an eflFort, such a terrible effort, that he kicked out — and awakened. 

At that moment the girl from the shop opened the sound-proof door and said, 
"Well, you have broken the record, my boy." 

Johnny looked around in alarm, with some confused memory of the imaginary 
disaster that began his dream. 

"Nothing like that," laughed the girl, "the only record you've broken is for 
staying in this audition room longer than anyone ever has before." 
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JoHAKN Sebastian BACH (* 1685 Eisenach, Germany — 1750 Leipzig!). He 

was born into a very musical family. When his father died, his elder brother, 

who was also a musician, took over the boy's education and taught him the 

vioUn, clavichord and the rudiments of organ composition. 

As Bach had a very fine voice, he became a chorister in 1700, 

but three years later he obtained his first appointment as an 

organist. Whenever he heard that a concert was to be given by 

a first-rate performer, he would make sure of going there, 

although at times this entailed a long journey on foot. For 

some time he acted as court organist at Weimar, and finally was 

appointed cantor at the Thomasschule at Leipzig, where he was 

also made director of the two principal churches. Although we 

know Bach mostly from his church music, his work is in fact 

extremely varied; but however much he may have written and however versatile 

his pen may have been, he never sacrificed detail to volume, and took every care 

that not a single note should be out of place. Apart from music, one other 

interest occupied his mind: his family. He was devoted to his children, and his 

greatest hope was that one day his eldest son should excel him in musical 

achievement. 

Georg Friedrich HANDEL (* 1685 PLiLLE a. Saale, Germany — 1795 
London f). He was originally intended by his father to merge into the legal 
profession, but one day the Elector of Hanover heard him play, was convinced 

of the boy's ability and persuaded the more materially 
minded father to allow him to continue his musical 
studies side by side with his legal training. Eventually 
Handel gave up the idea of becoming anything but 
a musician, and was appointed assistant organist at 
Halle. After having produced two of his operas in 
Hamburg, he travelled to Italy and on his return 
became capellmeister to the Elector of Hanover. Dur- 
ing a holiday he came over to England and was 
received so well that, when he came over a second 
>v time, he decided not to go back to Hanover. This 

decision landed him in a great predicament when the Elector 

was made King George of England, but a reconciliation was 
finally brought about. Handel wrote a series of operas which 
he produced at his own opera house, but later on he concen- 
trated on sacred music and wrote his great oratorios. Like 
Bach, he was blind for the latter part of his life. He is buried 
in Westminster Abbey. 

Joseph HAYDN (* 1732 Rohrau, Austria — 1809 Vienna f). 
He commenced his musical studies at the age of five and 
wrote a mass when he was thirteen. His early days were 
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spent in extreme poverty, and he was forced to give lessons for most of his 
time in order to earn enough money to continue his studies. However, in 1760 
he entered the service of a very wealthy nobleman. Count Esterhazy, where he 
organised all the musical arrangements for festivities and regular private con- 
certs. After a while this position became purely nominal, and he was thus able 
to settle in Vienna in fairly comfortable circumstances. His works include 
sacred music, symphonies and chamber music. 

Wolfgang Amadeus MOZART (* 1756 Salzburg, Austria — 1791 Vienna f). 

He began his musical career at the miraculous age of three when, under his 
father's guidance, he began to compose his own music and 
master the clavichord. All through his childhood he was taken 
on concert tours by his father, and he played practically to all 
the crowned heads of Europe. The Pope bestowed on him 
the Order of the Golden Spur. After his father's death, he was 
appointed concert master to the Archbishop of Salzburg, but 
the insufficient income he received forced him to resign in 
1 78 1. He settled in Vienna with his wife Constance, and a 
little later was appointed chamber composer by the Emperor, 
again at a highly unfair salary, so inadequate indeed that 

when he died at the early age of thirty-five, he had to be buried in an unknown 

pauper's grave. 

LuDWiG VAN BEETHOVEN (* 1770 Bonn on the Rhine — 1827 Vienna f). His 
father, who was a third-rate musician but a first-rate drunkard, insisted on his 
little son being another child prodigy like Mozart, and he could become very 
cruel when Ludwig could not stand up to the strain of cease- 
less practising. Even so, Beethoven made an outstanding 
pianist and violinist at an early age, and soon began compos- 
ing his own music. One day Haydn heard him, and on his 
recommendation Beethoven was sent to Vienna by the 
Emperor to complete his studies there. At the age of thirty, 
when he was already recognised and hailed as the genius of 
the day, an unidentified illness took hold of him, and he 
realised he was growing deaf. Added to his poor state of 
health, his family, who really had every reason to be grateful 
to him, nevertheless caused him a great deal of trouble. Thus Beethoven, who 
in his younger days had been of a joUy, companionable disposition, grew more 
and more morose and sordid, until he became known as one of the most lonely 
figures in the history of music and, in fact, all art. The nine symphonies rank 
topmost in his works. He also wrote one opera, Fidelia, sacred music, chamber 
music and concertos, and incidental music and overtures. 

Franz SCHUBERT (* 1797 Vienna — 1828 Vienna f). He is best known for 
his songs and his Unfinished Symphony. He spent his life in and near Vienna, where 
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he was born as the son of a schoolmaster. When he was nine 
he sang first treble in the church choir, and at that time began 
to compose songs. His education finished, he became a 
teacher at his father's school, did not like his work and 
settled in Vienna in 1 8 16. Quiet and unobtrusive, he yet made 
a great number of friends to whom he became deeply 
attached. However, his openness of mind and his extremely 
good-natured character stood him in ill stead, and led to his 
being fully exploited by his pubHshers. He died very young 
of typhus. Almost immediately after his death his works 
began to become famous but, like so many of his kind, in actual life he never 
attained the admiration and popularity which were all too freely bestowed upon 
his more rigorous but less gifted contemporaries. 

Hector Lours BERLIOZ (* 1803 La Cote St. Andre, France — 1869 Paris f). 

He was sent to Paris to study medicine but, once there, he firmly declared he 

wished to study music. His family promptly showed him the door, but all the 

same Hector went ahead and studied music. Indeed, he made 

such splendid progress that in 18 30, when he was twenty-seven 

years of age, he was awarded the Grand Prix du Rome for a 

cantata. His family thereupon received him back with open 

arms, and Berlioz became rapidly known as one of the most 

promising musicians of his day. His brilliant journalistic 

efforts added to the glamour of his name, and his concert 

tours throughout Europe proved very successful. His works 

consist of symphonies, sacred music, overtures, programme 

music, and songs. 

Frederic CHOPIN (* 18 10 near Warsaw, Poland — 1849 Paris t)- He played 
a concerto in pubUc when he was nine, went loyally ahead with his musical 
studies but, having finished these, set out to create a style of his own. Almost 
from the beginning he specialised in piano music which is so 
typical of his individuality that it could never be mistaken for 
anyone else's, and when on his many tours through Europe 
he mounted the concert platform, he made it a rule to play 
his own compositions exclusively. Although for the greater 
part of his Hfe he lived in exile, Polish national airs vibrate 
through his works and add to their originahty. He finally 
settled down in Paris, where he became a friend of Liszt, 
Berlioz, and other distinguished musicians. In 1838 he visited 
Majorca, where his health suffered greatly on account of the 
climate. After a brief stay in Paris he made a final effort and came to England, 
but died shortly after his return to France. 

Franz LISZT (* 181 1 Reiding, Hungary — 1886 Bayreuth f). He was a 
native of Hungary, but left his country at the age of five. His father, who was 
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determined to make the utmost of the boy's obvious talent, 
had him trained by the best teachers he could find, and 
then took him on concert tours which were highly 
successful. Liszt, too, concentrated mainly on the piano, 
and soon became a brilliant virtuoso and composer. Being 
of a very generous nature, he did not make too much of 

y^'" ' ^SSF~-~ ^^ °^^ work, but devoted his energies more largely to 
" smoothing the way for new musicians and maintaining the 
memory of past masters. He was received with enthusiasm 

wherever he went, although he never purposely hankered after public favour. 

As a composer he invented the symphonic poem, but it is his Hungarian 

Rhapsodies which come first to mind when his name is mentioned. 

Johannes BRAHMS (* 1833 Hamburg, Germany — 1897 Vienna f). He has 

been termed "the last of the classic composers". He spent his childhood in 

diligent study, in which he was encouraged by his elders, and in 1848, when 

he was fifteen years old, he gave his first concert. Proving 

the exception to the rule, he grew up in comparatively 

favourable circumstances. He very quickly became popular, 

and his works aroused heated discussion immediately they 

appeared in public. This did not at all fit in with his character, 

as he was of a quiet, retired nature. He introduced new 

methods into orchestration, and to some extent mapped out 

the path on which the more modem musicians have gone 

forward. His works include symphonies, songs, and chamber 

music as well as music for orchestra and piano. 

Peter Iljitsch TSCHAIKOVSKY (* 1840 in the Urals, Russia— 1893 
Petersburg, now Leningrad!). He had to have it hammered into him that 
he was a musician before he came to realise the extent 
^ ' ,^> of his musical power. Thus he first of all became a clerk, 

and led a gay and irresponsible life until one day he 
suddenly came to his senses and realised his true vocation 
lay in the field of music. Devoting the rest of his life entirely 
to this art, he alternately enchanted his public with his ballet 
music and awed them with his picturesque and dramatic 
symphonies. In addition to these, he composed operas, 
concertos, and chamber music. Although during his life- 
time he held high posts in the musical world, all he wanted 
for his happiness was a solitary cottage in the country where he could sit down 
and compose undisturbed, looking out across the garden, which he planned 
and tended by his own hand. 

Antonin DVORAK (* 1841 Muhlhausen, near Prague, Czechoslovakia — 
1904 Prague f ). He was taught the violin by the local schoolmaster. At the age 
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of sixteen he entered the Prague organ school, and earned his hving hj playing 
the violin in a small orchestra. When he was thirty-two he 
earned public recognition by his cantata. The Heirs of fie White 
Mountain, and he bore out his success with his Slavonic Dances. 
Although by now he was quite a celebrity, his manner and 
way of living could not have been more unprepossessing, and 
he would spread out his sheets of paper on the kitchen table 
and write his music to the clatter of pots and pans. He 
stopped in England on his way to America and, deeply 
impressed by his journey, wrote his New World Symphony 
on his return. 

Arthur Seymour SULLIVAN (* 1842 London — 1900 London f). He became 
a chorister at the Chapel Royal, and in 1855 pubUshed his first work. Having 
already studied at the Royal Academy of Music, he crossed the Channel and 
continued at Leipzig. Sullivan led a very busy life, and 
throughout held a great number of high posts in addition 
to composing first oratorios and cantatas, and later orches- 
tral pieces and songs. Above aU, he is known for his light 
operas, most of which were written to the words of Gilbert 
and produced by D'Oyly Carte. These operas speedily 
became the hit of the day. At the height of his many and 
uninterrupted successes, Sullivan was knighted by Queen 
Victoria, and when he died in 1900, a long procession 
followed him to his burial in St. Paul's. 




Little has as yet been divulged regarding the personal progress of Edward 
William ELGAR, whose life was concluded too recently for us to have a true 
perspective of his career. He was born in 1857 near Broadheath, and educated 
at a public school. His father had not originally intended 
him to be a musician, but his talents soon became evident, 
and after leaving school he continued his studies and 
obtained various musical positions in the locality. For some 
time he travelled abroad, and on his father's death succeeded 
him as organist of St. George's. His fame as a composer 
spread rapidly in this country and abroad, and he was asked 
to write the official Ode for the coronation of King Edward 
VIL On this occasion he was also knighted. Elgar's works 
comprise concertos, oratorios, symphonies and chamber 
music, but perhaps it is colourful and descriptive marches and overtures by 
which he wiU be remembered most. He died in 1934. 
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